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ABSTRACT 

The rationale, objectives, descriptions, evaluations, 
and plans' for an alternative junior high school, Markles Flats which 
is a joint collaboration of the Ithaca public system and the Human 
Affair s Program of Cornell University, are described in this paper. ■/: 
As part of a broader effort to develop a different educational 
environment foru group of students, and . for the higher education 
institutions in Ithaca- to contribute skills and resources to the 
.community,*:^ school aims, to foster the individual development of 
its 85 pupils, each ini relation, to ; his fellow beings*/ nanely, a 
school whose classroomvis the community and .the worlds During the 
first year Markles Flats was in operation a strong leadership -was 
lacking,, some students were drifting and unruly, and community 
interaction was somewhat neglected.. Although , pupils progressed 
academically at the same rate as students in Other Ithaca junior high 
schools, oh \the positive side, the Markles Flats students evaluated 
their- school \higher, and a parents* organization was started. 

Planning for the second year t&orked to 'eliminate problems of the 
first year, implementing a more structured, system with strong, 
leadership. -Appendices include sections oh student goals, evaluation, 
student body/* selection of teaching assistants, and plans for the . . - 
continuation of Markles Flats School. (SJM) - 
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The Human .Affairs Program, launched in the fail of 196?, has as ofieof i i c^pr T nc fpa ' 
purposes th/g aim-of providing undergraduate students with field work ekpcrien/e on the prob- 
lems of com$uri?t?es;chdorg^^ region surrounding Cornel I Mark'es Flats 

project grew out of a Human Affairs. Program seminar on ^innovative- education, during. the ■ ' K • 
spring semester of 1970. ; ... . G 
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Ben Nichols, HAP rector, and Frederick Stutz,. Professor of Edu da jjon (end member qf 
the HAP Administrative Board) had had years o? experience with less ambitious projects with- 
in the Ithaca School System. Their conversations with Sup.cn ntehdent Xoger Bat'd well indicated 
.that fiiere was a.possibility of developing pn alternate junior high school within the lihcca 
School System, in co! leboref ion with Cornell. The possibility of moving from readings ard dis- 
cussions otvwHyt’s -wropa-wi'h-edbeation to the building of a new shperirneht.el program cap-"' • 
Jured the_fmcgi nations of_rhc'seminar-pcrtici pants, and ?he^ vyent to '.verk with energy and.dedi" 
.catjpn to bring the project into bding. Through visits td the. Ifhoca sr/riocls and discussions v.-itlv 
professional teachers in the system, the Cornell students recrui ted tires of these teachers to work 
with them on. the planning project.- At the end c? a long pefiod-pf planning, discussion, with 
school administrators and School Board members,- ir, late AAby of ISVl) the .School Board voted to 
launch the project in -September of that year. Planning activities continued on a highly in^ 
tensive basis through a five-week summer workshoo in which the Come!! teachlna assistants 
worked closely with the professional reachers. ■■■■■•■ i : . 
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Markles Flats, define the first year or its existence, was characterized by the following 



features; 
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Aims. The project proposed to explore alternatives to the traditional school 
program. The planners aimed to develop cm open classroom, tu build learning 
out of projects reouiiing the fnteji c.t'ion of various types of knovvledge and 1 “ 
skills rather than through standard courses. The pupils themselves were to be 
encouraged to develop c-high degree of- initiative in planning and carrying our 
their educational program.-. The school wes to operate in a participative marine:;,., 
with professional teachers, teaching assistants, and representatives of pupils 
themselves being involved in developing the organisation. and its rule: and pro- 
cedures. The plan olso cal l ed for on em phosis- on pupil learning through projects 
that developed in community facilities outside of the ^iclicol . “ 7 . 
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Separate location . So C* to provide for maximum autonomy end flexibility of 
program, MorMes Flats was housed in an cld.downtov/ji building owned- by the • 
School Board, rather thambving placed wfthin one, of the two large junior-high 



j schools. 



.. 3c j . Pupi ls. Eighty-five pupils wen? recruitfid and Selected on a voluntary bppti- 

-••• cation basis, with the expression of interest by both parents one; child being.'-;- 6 
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quired for in clusion of the pupil i n fo the program. The. aim at. first was to, • • 
•concentrate on 7th end 3th grades, but.se ye rial 9th graders were included ‘ 
during the course of the year, ■ The ai-m further was* to have a he terog e ne oils'. „• 

• pupil populdtipn; both' in terms of social v class and of past academic perform- 
ance .. The planners thought that the school should be patficularly valuable 
to pupils of aboye-average^bility who found themselves Bored and un- 
‘ challenged in more traditional settings, and also to pupils who, v/hateVer 
. their potential; had had difficulties in adapting to standard school programs,-' 
The, school proved.partic’ularly. attractive to parents of Cornel I -related- y'.'-T - 
families, chd children from these families made up approximately 40%'of.the 
student body. While children. from families of .other* social claSs- backgrounds " 
were not represented- fully in proportion to their members in the general popu- 
lation, the scho.ol nevertheless did enroll a/significant number of. children 
from-working class families. In spite of special efforts to attract- children from 
the black communi-ty, only three enrolled. , 

Organization , - One of the three professional teachers was designated as head 
;teaoher, with administrative responsibility for the school to. the Superintendent , 
and the School Board.' Fourteen Cornell, teaching assistants worked full -time 
in the school. The Human Affairs Program" appointed a Cornell coordinator to 
work particularly-with the Cornell students within the school setting. " 

Financing. It" was agreed between the Superintendent and the Human Affairs 
Program that Markles Flats was not to cost the taxpayer any more' thdn the. 
•average per-pupil cost. of the other two junior high schools, (in fact, the Super- 
intendent's analysis of the first year's experience indicated that Markles Flats 
cost the taxpayers substantially less than the average perr-pupi I- cost, of the other 
two junior .high schpols.) The teaching assistants served without financial com- 
pensation either by the school district or by Cornell University. The salary of 
the HAP coordinator was paid from a grant'secureddrorfi the Center for Research 
on Education at Cornel I- University. . . » . . . • • • ’. .-y 

Cornell acodgmic credit . In effect, the teaching assistants were paid in the 
form of full time academic credit at Cornel! University. They received 9 hours 
creditTor teaching; in Markles Flats, 3 for a seminar on junior'high school edu- 
cation taught by the Cornell Coordinator, and an additional 3 or 4 hours for an 
individual (Markles^-relbted) sfudy project with a professor. •' 



The Fir.st.Year of Markles Flats . • < 

. There was widespread public debate, both in the spring ofT970 when Markles Flats. was 
being established, and again in the late spring of 1971, when the future of the school hung i 
the balance; The School Board itself was sharply divided-on this issue.. Opponents, of the 
school 'attacked its apperent disorderly, nature and the lackof "firm discipline.." There were 
charges, that the Humon A.ffairs Program was using Markles Flats cis.a base •for '"j n fi I |raH ng" 
the schools and "radicalizing" the schccl- children. .. . • .. 

.. The strongest support came from Markles. Flats' parents, a number of whom claimed that 
the school had been.-of enormous e.ducotionalrn’d social benefit to their children. 
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Among parents organization, sahoa.Tsystem ad mi n ist rato rs— end- C©r-nej| professors closest ’ 7 . 
; y. ~ t to Markles Flats, there was a general consensus regarding some of the deficiencies in the ‘ : 

: program. The following points briefly summarize .the diagnosis: . 7 : 
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Organization and leadership . The schoaT.was plagued by a dual leadership 
problem. It had been assumed that the head teacher and the Cornell co- 
ordinator Would work closely together, and this relationship had seemed to 
exist, in the planning stages, but it broke down under the stresses of school 
pperqtion^ The sequence of activities in the development of the project also 
Jed to some con fusion, in the relations between the professional teachers and 
the -teaching assistants. The Cornell TAs lacked teaching experience, and 
"'yet it was they wha had taken the lead in developing the project and had co- 
-opted, the professional teachers midway in the process. This experience sup- 
ported an ant-i-adthoritarian norm and promoted the ideal of more or less equal 
sharing in decision-making. As time went ion, the TAs and the professional 
teachers. beca'me increasingly' convinced of the need for ! "stro‘ng leadership," 
and yet there was no one generally acceptable ta the participants in such a 
leadership role'. Especially during the first semester, this* s? tua ti on led to 
endless sf a ff discussion meetings, through which the participants attempted to 
ae and- reshape the administrative structure and procedures.' > ' 



2 . 



Drifting versus learning . Theschool was apparently highly successful for a .7 
number. of pupils.who displayed a. good deal of initiative in shaping the irawn 
educational programs.* Toward the end of the school year, 'there were indi- 
cations that several of the pupils who had been completely pff the educational * 
track were beginning to find themselves and* to progress both in learning and in 
self-confidence. -Between these two extremes) there .appeared to be. a number 
-of children who were smart enough* to "get by" with minimum performance, and • 
who never became fully engaged in the. Markles Flats educational process. 

Disciplinary problem s. Perhaps the project asked for trouble in welcoming iri a 
number of pupils who had been severe disciplinary, problems in their previous 
schaol experience. It does not take many unruly and rebellious children to dis- » 
rupt the learning situation for the school as a whole. The TAs and teachers 
found themselves spending inoordin'ate amounts of time tryinv to work with a few 
disruptive pupils. While : performance improved towera the" t '.d-of the school 
year, some Serious problems remained. ■ . • 



Commu n? ty-rel a t ions . The Staff was too concerned wi th th . 
organizational problems to reach out effectively'into the cc 






pol's internal 
unity. Only a 







fev/ promising.beginnings were made in this area of utilizing immunity resources. 

. Furthermore, the school came to be defined as d problem among c number of adul t 
residents of its low income neighborhood, who were upset ■ vmh the freedom of ... 
movement of the pupils beyond the, sc boo I walls and by evidences of lack pf "prop- 
er respect" 'for adults and for schooKbroperty. (In fact, ,thc other junior high 
• school s' experienced more Serious case.s..of vond alism during the same, period, but 
these incidents tended to be dttributeci to a pervasive moral deterioration in our 
.society rather than io the affects. of aTnow style- of educational program) as was 
the case with Morkles Flats.) , * 



The school was also subjected |o research assessment of its effectiveness by Professor of — "" 
Education Robert Bruce, who was retained by the school district for this purpose, and by Pro- 
fessor of.Sociology, Robert R. McGinnis, who was also a Markles Flats parent. Both studies 
-involved an analysis of educational tes^cores at the beginning and;end of the year for 
' Markles Flats and for aa opinion survey of Markles Flats pupils, in comparison with a sample 
of pupils in 0 the other twa junior high schools. Both studies reached the same c6hclusidri: 6n t ' 
the educational, tests from beginning to end of the year, Markles Flats pupils. progressed na 
better than the average of the other junior high schools - but no worse, .eirher. I n terms of 
pupil evaluation of the school, . Markles Flais came out markedly ^head of the other two junior 
* high schools.. '■ : ’ ’V " ; •• .. v' . y 

There .were other important outcomes of the" first year, that we re ‘not recorded in the evalu- 
ation studies. Markles Flats generated a very effective parents' organization, dedicated to v ; 
the continuation of the school programs. Markles Flats was also an extraordinary learning ex- • 
peri e rice for the professional teachers, the teaching assistants, arid for members of the Human 
Affairs Program/ and of the* Commi ttee on In noyati ve Education of the. Department of Education,; 
who worked closely wi t! the school . After a year of testing educational philosophies aqd 
theories against practical experience,’ we- were all far better equipped than a year earlier to 
develop an innovative and effective junior high school . * ' ; ‘ 

The existence of Markles Flats, and the public controversy surrounding it, also served to 
generate increasing interest among Cornell, professors in working with the! Schools. ‘ Whereas, 
during' the fi.rst year, contacts bety/een Markles. staff and Cornell professors. were relatively 
'unplanned arid unorganized, as we face, the - second year v/e find five members of the Committee 
on Innovative Education of the Department of Education, ar\d Steven professors from other de- 
. partments 'arid cql leges offering +o work closely with Markles. Flats.* ' . ^ 



Planning for the Second Year 



The beginning of.plcnni.rig activities for the second year was seri ously del ayed until con- 
ti nuance of the Human Affairs Program at Cornell University was assured. Through its first two 
.years on the campOs, HAP had been fina'nced very largely by grants, from the. Ford Foundation 
and the New World Foundation . We. assumed thSt HAP would be-in a position to apply for 
: further-outside-funds onl y i f we v/ere now .able to demaist rate a substantial Corrie 1 1 commi tmen t 
to the suppprt of the program . Although this effort to generate support within Cornell v/as 
undertaken at the time of very serious budget cuts throughout the university, the Human Affairs 
Program was indeed able to secure commitments from the various colleges making up Cornell 
and from contingency funds of the central administration so as to provide $50, 000 of, internal, ; 
support/ which HAP v/as able to expand with a $25,000 gront from the New 'World Fpundation 
and v/ith.d $31,000 grant from the Title i of the Office of Education, for one particiifar HAP 
project. The internal Cornell commitments were not fully secured until the end of April, so 
i.t was nat until May 1 that the Provost syefs 'able, to announce tha^ HAP v/ould continue for an- 
other year. ;• - •/ . . ,y . . - ’ . 

• • • '. • . ’ ' .o - - - ■ , 

In mid-May Superintendent R<5ge-r Bardwell celled together the first of.a series of planning 
meetings with representatives of his central-administration, of the Human Affairs Program, of 
the Committee on Innovative Education, and of 'representatives of the parents. Two members of 
the School Board sat in on.several of these meetings,, and representatives of the Markles Flats 
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teachers and. teaching assistants also participated from time to time. - ■ ’ 

While a number of. issues. required resolution before the Superintendent could recommend 
continuation. of/the -school, we will focus here upon what seemed to be the crucial question; 
There was general agreement among all parties that "strong leadership" was needed for the -• 
second year, but, there were serious differences of opinion os to how this leadership was to be 
.provided. .. - \ e> 'y' . 

Superintendent Bardwell felt that, fo^hbve the kind of program’ that he ccSId publicly sup- 
port before (rortain critical School Board members arid community ,, '<;ritics, the school must be 
headed by a "proven school administrator." After a number of: exploratory meetings, the Super- 
intendent recommended for. this role the principal of an. elementary school , " who Jiad spent sc^ne. 
time during the spring in observation of Markles Flats and had expressed interest in the pfogram. 
Sjnce the nominee was a man of Considerable experience in the district, with a salary at the 
. high end of the principal’s. range, » Dr. Bordwel I argued that it would not be possible to support 
• such an appointment within the budgetary, constraints of the school district unless Cornell paid, 
half of the salary. In effect, he proposed^ the appointment of a Principal -Cornel I Coordinator. ' 

The^yAP, position was that a coordinator was' necessory. to assist the teaching assistants and 
that the, "difficulties with the two roles in the past ecu Id be avoided if there were o general un- 
derstanding that the principal had full administrative authority and thbt he would participate 
-- la the selection of the Cornell- coordinator, so as to assure that the two men could work effect- ■. 
iVe'ly together. / While accepting the Superintendent's nomination of the principal, HAP de- 
clined to make this a joint appointment,, and proposed to conti nue the school v/ith o full-time 
Cornell coordinator .! .. ' ' 



V.The. School Board's final decision wos to have been made on a June 28*public meeting,; > 
but; when the Superintenderft and' the Human Affairs Program hed been una ble to agree ori the 
•- plan^upJto_this.point,_the_parehts persuoded a~niajoi ity~of-the-Board-lo al low-thfee-additional - " 
weeks to reopen the question of school leadership, and to resolve the other outstanding issues. 

yThijS agreement made possible an open search for a nev/ principal, botji within and outside 
the system - although the time limit- seemed impossibly short.- The parents' orgonizofion took 
the initiative in the search and brought forth a list of two strong internal candidates and three ' 
outsiders whoie credentials seemed -to holdsubstantiol promise. We were encouraged to find 
at this late "hour that, in spite of all the, controversy, what Markles Flats had come to mean in 
the community and Outside of it was attractive enough to bring forward such serious and highly 
qualified candidates. All of the candidates were interviewed by a group of parents, by repre- 
sentatives of HAP and of the Committee on Innovative. Education, and by ‘the Superintendent 
.afid his staff. We were fortunate to find, that one man stood out In all ofiour evaluations: 
Jonathan Daitch, q doctorol candidate iri education at the University of Massachusetts,_.who 
had just completed a yeor directing a program of tindci graduate students working within the 
Marks Meadow public school of Amherst. Since Daitch htfd had exceptional experience in • 
the kind o ; f coordination role’ that appeared <o be called for in' terms of Cornell's interests, 
when Roger Bardwell proposed a; joint appointment; the Human Affairs Program egreed to pay 
half of the -salary ;for the Principal-Comeli Coordinator. . • 

" • • ‘ . ■ / ... -• 

On July 21st, at the end of a heated .ai-jumenl before 0 large publi.c meeting, the School 
. Board voted to support Markles Flats for a second year under the new" plan. 
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The New Markles Flats r.^ 



v The school opened on September. 8th with 83 pupils. ThePrinci pal -Cornel (Coordinator 
;is working with an experienced professional stafTof four.+edchers/ two selected from the first 
-• year's 'professional staff, and the other tv/o' from among the most talented and dedicated TAs 
of 1970-71’. For the first semester, the school .will have II undergraduate TAs, 2 M.A.T. -- 
candidates, and 2 Ph.D. candidates’ (orle in mathematics-,- the other in the sciences)-. 



‘ X 



While the 1970 training program involved endless hours of discussions and debate on edu- 
' cational philosophy; this year, from the beginning, - the staff was able to focus o.n the concrete 
problems of organization and curriculum. There is agreement that this year Markles Flats. will ;« 
be more "structured."-':' 7 : 77 : 77' *.y7 : '" :• 7,- v ‘ •• V: •77’*v-77. : '•* 



school 'meeting*', and 'fie Id trips and special events for that whole school. The afternoon period 
of! to *2:30 is to be, devoted to five-week a I l-schcol proje cts, in which groups of pupils anch. 
staff will work on interrelated aspects. of the' same general problem. For example, the staff is 
beginning with an ecology-project, -focusing on '-the' problems of the Ithacaarea; 



.0 



So. as to provide further learning experiences!, and also to conserve' funds to be spent or\" 
teaching personnel, slaff and pupils together are assuming responsibi I j f y fp r the housekeeping 
and record-keeping tasks-. ' ; 



'•X3 r 7 






; Tn organization, ;this. means'- that .the 'leadership question has been resolved; Whi.le the ■■• ;,; 77-‘ 
:<7;7vv Priri ci pal -Coord i n ator has involved staff meetings in discussion and decision-making,-. Jonathan 

Daitch has been fully accepted by both professional teachers and TAs as the man with the final ., ; >;7-7 
responsibility. TAs are now organized into project teams, with a professional teacher' leading" 

:■ _ each team. >7 7 '77.';77 7^77'7 ; 7--’-7; 7 f >--7'7'- 7- : 7 :7:;;;.;'- ; 7' - 0 7vA7\- VQy 7\:.- '>7 ■■■ - ■ '• 

• :7:' f ln curricul urn,, the pupils have, many options but always within a general structure provided 

7y7 1C£.7 by r the,staff.^ Aftei>a half-hour general schpol meeting,- the day is divided into- thrroy one- ■ ;’>7 7 - 
Hour course periods, and an'hour and a hal-f, al 1-s.chool period. For five week periods, the . 
pupils select three areas of study from the offerings.in communication arts, people studies, 

’ mathematics, science; crafts workmanship, and physical education. " In each of these fields, -7 
^several different projects are offered for ; each pf the three morriinp hpus’.p.so that pupils, have ; 
a choice, hot only among fields; but also from options within each field o£ study, . v 

- - - - A1 I classes * meef flo? I y except Wednesday, which hqs_be.en-seLasLde-for-a-v/eel< 






The staff intends to involve the pupils fh the governance of the school, ‘but the form of 
this participation is not t.o be specified in advance. It is evol'ving.out of^jll-school meetings 
of pupils and staff. „ ' • ■%. ' . 

■ : .• •• .. ' / . ; 

Eachstaff member, will hay.e.:a-personGl advisory relationship with five or six pupils. - • . 
Staff members plan tp^pon suit frequently with parents regarding the academic and social pro- 
gress of their advisees. . . . • 
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’ The Committee on, innovative Education has assumed responsibility for the .seminar on junior 
high sclpol education J v/hich. is -to be required cf each' potentjal J.A before he teaches aty* . 
Markles Flats. Daitch\ in collaboration with Psychology Professor Ulric. Neisser,’ will' tedch ... 
the seminar. for current TAA, focussed oni .the Markles Flats program. Neisser v/il I also work v/ith 
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Daitch in relaling'the.scJioc>l more effectively to the Cornell resources of professors and facilities,--.. 

wmmm 
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• A PLAN FOR AN ALTERNATIVE' JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL-- 
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^ There are dwo basic motivations for an alternative school to develop 

a markedly different educational /environment for a small group, pf students', 
and to - institute a continuing commitment from Cornell to the community. 

: *; • The environment will incorporate much attention to the: needs of each , 

individual and encourage responsible self-direction." The school wfll serve. , 
. a variety of students who could, benefit from an alternative approach; to . \ 

education. Many o?‘ these are not succeeding- under the present system, even 
, _ when provided\ with’ cocipensjatory programs'*-., ■' In addition , there, are other,' 

. more successful, students tfho might also'benefit f rom- a different approach . . 

Of course, we rea'li'ze that riot all students or parents Vi IT be interested in 
this kind'' of experimental program,, and . we propose it as a possible option 
l '\ for those who wish it. ’>■- ••-.'.-.•'.'•v 



' The other motivation ; behind the.' proposal .is our recognition tha tf the • 

two higher educational institutions in "Ithaca could contribute more than they \ 

- ' : presently do, in terms of skills and resources, to the. .surrounding community. 

• : TOis .is a premise behind the- formation of. the - human.'. Affairs Prograiir at Cornell . 
v.-Y'As pertains to the proposed s’chool, a number .of . facility members and students ; 

- are-wil-ling— to-dommit— much— t : ime-and-^ef-far-t_to^-the_urider.taking.. AslVell as . ' ' 
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the skills' and interests they bring to the project, they will make' possible " 
the High teacher-student ratio necessary in such a school. Of course, as well 

•N . ..I* ' • • - •• ... ... ... ; ; i.. 

as“ benefiting the students and the community in geiieral , . this should be a. 

valuable experience for, the participating college students and faculty ft'embers. 



\ . 

\ 

..•\ 

Discussions on “the alternative o junior ’high 'school 'have been held through- 
out-the spring, centered primarily in a seminar sponsored by the Cornell 
Human ‘ Affairs Program and .the Department of Education. ” This seminar has v; . • 7 

involved not only Cornell students and. faculty, but also experienced teachers 
from the Ithaca public schools, Ithaca. College faculty, and some interested 
parents. c A task fo.rce now at work will continue its efforts throughout- the - 
summer in' order to prepare a. viable program for the beginning of the- school 
year. ' "/v •' — V-!. 
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Educational Philosophy 



Every child -is an. individual with individual- needs, interests, and . aspira— 






r 



ions . As such , he should* be free to learn what he needs and wants to learn, 
from basic skills, to more s pocia 1 i z e dyi pjers dn al pursuits. However, the indi- ] 
vidual 1 s ability and desire to engage in s < 2 l f^mo ti^a is in large 

part determined^ ^ by<tbe degree to which his ^vironment^fo^ers an<P 
an investigative and critical state of mind,. We seek, therefore, to create a 
school Whose edu^a^lo^ l .ehviro nfnent ;• ia^eLsi£fred~to^^ . 

self-reli ari^e^lrespo self-discipline , and individual creativity --f a . 

school dedicated to the principle thatf the purpose of education is to help; t ,each 
person b e com e what . he is in :f ull measure .• * : This 'goal is-, bes t;; achi^ 
subject marts^r^con forms to the student, not the student to. the subject .matter. 
For no .single, prescribed body of knowledge can . possibly .fulfill the educa- 
tional needs of so various a community, of individuals •'* ; • V : 






* lyYi 






/ ?•> 




^ Recognizing,. however , . that the individual is in facti a member of the 
community it * is not ; enough ta .^eeik to develop ari av/arieuess ; of- self alone *.: 
Instead,;, the must als*o r^cquirev^ 

i so.c ial be ingy; We pro po s.fe;, • ther.e f 6 r e , to <;reat^ a : school ^designed not prily 
to aid in the development of the individual', but . in the deveidpinent of the 



individu^ to his fellow human beings 

c? . * ■ \ •• . . • 



a school whose class- 



room is the community and the* world. 
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Educational Objectives -' 

. ' We feel the alternative junior high school will serve: 
A. Th e Students , by v , . - 



• i. Allowing each student to progress according to his own needs 
! and capacities. 



■JL 




2. Encouraging independent problem solving; 



3. Encouraging each - student to take more responsibility -for his 
-• own education. - -V • 



A. Enabling each student 'to pursue his own interests in greater 
J depth. v ' . . ' , •• 






Mm 






- >u a . : 



?- 5, ^Facilitating closer interaction between ^ . : 

Fellow .students of different ages. , 

,b»- Students- and a large number of staff members. •. . ' 

a e an/I’ f c _ * / 4 . it 



c. Students and’ parents. • 
dv Students and - interested; adults in the community, r- 






B> The Community , by 



1. Allowing for close involvement of parents in the school.- 

2-A- Allotting for active participation by interested ^community 
• members in the educational enterprise, -'v. ,y ; '■■■:< ; - ' . 



n. 

m 



/• 3. Increasing general student .contact" with the community , so 

*£\: : . •-* as. to foster in the students a greater sense o f respons ib ill ty • ’ 

• ; >• for. their roles as members >.of . tfie^ community." ’» . 

C. -‘ The- Ithaca CitvScKool District .: bVv - V . / . 

: 1. ..Providing a follow-up to innovative elementary school 

' programs.- " ’ , ■ v ■* 

2., Appealing to students presently no breached by existing 

^ programs. ^ f :£:/■' > • ' . ' • •* ‘ 

* 3. Preparing students for the high school's Model School plan.^ 

4. .Offering continuity of programs' stressing autonomous learning. 

D. Cornell University , by-. > f "feu" : X ^ 

— “ ■ : 

1. Offering^, a viable, community service project. 

2. Providing an alternative accredited teacher-training 

•. experience., ' ; . "• / 

3. Offering an alternative educational experience for the 

college students. . 

4* Providing a unique environment f educational reiearch 
and curricuiumlprojectSi 'T ; 



/ 



School Structure 



A. Students - ; . . » ■ " . 

We envision a volunteer enrollment of approximately 80 -student s)\. to be 
identified before the end of this school year. s Every attempt will be made 
to attain a heterogeneous population.. . This group will be equally divided 

















vMB-n'/' 

>’ •,.* V’. • ' ' ?i: * " • ' '. 

\\\\i : *1. V.'I’mV / //.V t :V * ' ■ 
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between seventh A and eighth gradep and between boys and girls . We foresee 
the* school being^xpanded to include ninth graders the following year ' 



<1 • / -l. ' 

V *• ' “ • . /' 



:ot ■' 



B. 



Staff 









t . • : .' 

V.»: 






.•' t ■ 















There will, be a high teacher-student ratio,- with a s|ininiuin obj^cj:ive of ^,_ rV j’ 
one* full- tine staff member per four students. ~ This -'islnijcessary t^^ 
far’ the great degree of individual guidance demanded by this type of i. student- vj?; 

centered program^- Assutaing rt a. ; student body of 80, we suggest the school 

district provide the equivalent of ^t least three^full^tltne teachers . j. At 
leasts two of V these staff members will be professional: teachers -from dlif fotcitf 
departm »nts - in • the Ithaca secondary, schools . The additional position may/ 
be filled by paid par aprdf essionals > ip accbrdancje yith the -district ratio J ^ 

The remainder- of the staff will consist of about 15 full-time volunteer * • ; \ 

teachers drawn primarily from Cornell University. .The teaching 5 ^f£ wiU;\ , - ■ • v; 
function as a team, with one of the professional teachers serving as head ' / . 






teacher. 



r-iv 



’v.- 



V'-'^'lIn- addition to the full-time .teaching staff, parents »and - other interested’ ; T- 
community members ate expected to participate in planning and directing various : 
school activities. Qualified commuitity Diembers will .'also be asked to provide 
.specialized, instruction, occupational guidance, and other; counseling services; 

Also , services .; of a nurse,, school psychologist; and. other specialists, will 

" •' " '• - ; I.J-?-? 'Vy "• 

be provided by the^ school system ion a basis proportionate- to, other district 
‘ schools'. ’ . : .* • . ’ v \ 






/ .ir'y 






C. The Relationship Between Staff and Student 



i 






—^ ll B.ecause every child, like every adult , is ‘a tinique' human. b(?in'& with 
thoughts and sensitivities of his own, it is expected that staff -and students--^, 
.will strive to' relate t<( eac^AOther on the basis of mutual respect J and under- 
standing. In. this context, both teacher and student yill serve eafch -'other • 
as resourcesrlh a process of educationaf and- personal growth. The .teacher ■& ,_ -r; 
'■priMry'Tole-.is.^the-'fapilitatioii of, learning, not the didVctic teaching of 
subject-matter, ^ He- is not to be viewed as an« ultimate authority whose : 
knowledge and interests limit the range, of the student's rfearning experience. 
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The child iwill be able to draw on th.e ideas and knowledge' of all members of 



ir e s inc e t h e school 



• tpe • s t a f ', as t^li as his -f el 1 ow s tuden t s . c : |u r 
cannot possibly contain within itself the full range' of resources and mater- 
ials' that this a^ inquiry will necessitate, the' community is 

to be' . considered as equally valid* a resource, as those ‘available ^ithin the 
.•■four walls of .the school, itself (see sections "B , D, 1*5 • .- . 



‘ \ 

V 



•j. Clearly, this- atmosphere of "nut.u’al retsp^&T and understanding"' upon which . 
the program' is 'to be founded will not . evolve overnight . It is? essential., there- 
of cjr eT th^. the staff and students of, *t^e school work togecther throughout the 
s umm er on further ..developing this proposed alternative (through, foY example* . ^ 
regular workshops'^ addressing themselves to such tasks as discovering ‘available 
Tes$ur cds within the' thaca community) * Inxthis, way , all .concerned will • 

'begin to movje toward. . achieving the' difficult 'god^-of developing real commurii— 
cation ‘between the various members of thg school community . Furthermore, .in y 
order- to continuei this process throughout the school year ^ it has been suggested 
~^that . students be assigned to small', regular groups., v thus giving a v reference 
group and at least one' teacher* with whom to identify. • Similarly , .bhe sfeafj. .• 
will continue t,d‘ me.4t together regularly during the year for the express 
purpose of •■fostering such 'interpersonal interaction.' linally ,., all— school 
.meeting's, invpiy'iojy the entire community in the running of th*6 schoblywill • '• 

also tre a part of tbi's~cc(nt : ihuing process of open interaction. j; , - 

• ••-. ’ v - ; ' ’' . : ' : : "*. • • n ' 

D. Curriculum ' . ' V • - 

. "**■'.* '*.■'■ * * . .•*** ■ * . . . . ' 

• ‘ * ■ .. ' + ... . 1 . . . : . • . 

The curriculum Will ’at tend to the intellectual , social, erco^ipnal, and 
V'pfiysical acvelopraent of botfy students arid staff In recognition of the p 

diverse range of the students 1 individual abilities , * thpre will be jio grade « 

divisi6ns V wUhin 'the school . Instead , in 1 keepipg;^ith the concept of self- . 

- discovery, each 'individual studeht will desi^p/and' carry out his own activities 
inspfar as-he. is"* capable. ____Howexer, ^this flexibility of subject matter^will^ 
not displace such^ basic skills as language arts and mathematics in the life of 
the. studenlS^Inst.ead, such skills' aire seen- as being fundamental to the daily 
: life of each individual. These individually planned "learning pypgrams will ! 
be 'facilitlted by the: high adult-studeht ratio and the availability of , , 
persohnel' and-'materiais" from the community .and colleges. Experiences in the. 



field will be a major part! of each student 's program; Students^wfll also 
have the op.poi*tun*it)^ 'to avail themselves of special progiams in the other 
junior high ^chpols,, such as -language training, learning centers, athletics, 
Itn<hft 1 £ f etc* ; 



■ A - * °t I ■ \ ■ * . ■■■■■;*■ 

Of course, we rccoenize that students entering such an environment at 

• \ * ^ ~ -i .. • • . j 

the^ junior high school level. may need guidance, in deyeloping the' ability to 
plan ^independently and be responsible for their own interests* This assistance 

$■ » A- . - ■; '• •- • • - / \ 

will at^first take the form of a more structured , program* - -And > as^ has *al ready 
■ ■ M ’ *> 1 ■ . ’ . * ■ • * ■. * . \ 

been pointed out, the work of structuring the program will take place largely \ 

;over*the summer through the 'combined efforts of both staff Vand students . For 

example, the staff will dedicate 1 much time to specifying .exactly what contr/L- 

• . : ./■; . • y ^ 

butipns. they can make individually to the planned project or problem centered 
curriculum*. Similarly, students will be encouraged during the year to make 
study choices in - special interest areas, in keeping with individually planned 
learning programs which will have as their goal' the promotiQn of self-motiva- 
tion and self-reliance * ' . * j • 



. E. • Evaluation 



r 



X- 



.Continuous efforts. will be made to assess the individuals tudent's growth 
and. to insure that he is prepared for subsequent" education.^ Each student 
Will keep a folder of his work, his t hou and his opinions of his own* '< 
'performance; similarly, each teacli£Y wiJ_L-be responsible for a Written 
narrative evaluation of the students' work, fpr-^i&e by .both students and 
parents. In addition, periodic meetings will be held between involved staff 
members and, their students to discuss and evaluate each othe r's past — wo?k- 
and. future -plans :• Additional meetin gs b e t we_e n~-stuthrffCs~~and ^ ju t side! cabns elo r s 
and teachers will ta ke-p3^tt^~vHerrappropriate. Conferences between?. students, 
their teachers, and their parents, will also be an integral part of the evalua- 

- ■ V * . ‘ 9 ■ . ... • ♦ 

tion program. It is especially important that .parents not view these meetings 
as a substitute for the report card. Instead, they will occur' as oft<^ as 
is desired and' conveniently possible, and will concern themselves with-any 
and ; .every aspect of the school, the^ student's. life there, and, when necess'a'ry, 
the .student 's life beyond the school as well. Finally, the emphasis in' the • 

evaluation of the student will be not only on what he knows but on what he 



However, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that, student evaluation 
is but a -part of a more general program of evaluation which will be an integral 



part of the functioning of the .schoolr Students. .will be encouraged to. 
evaluate their teachers; parents will be urged" to evaluate the school; and s 
the school will also 'invitepa continuing appraisal of its programs by the 
Board of Education and the, Ithaca City School District. . 




F* Building, and Facilities .. . . 

• r ‘ ’ ' ,J., ...... . . . 

We- see. a necessity for the school to be located in a building separate 
from the- present junior high schools. The Educational Services Center build- 
ing, jacress the street from Boynton Junior High School, has been tentatively 
'suggested. The building will- serve as a general meet inglplace, bouse instruc- 
tional and raw materials^ and functidti as a -learning cehtjer" for the student 
body. Learning resources (Including multi-media materia* 
on the- same proportional basis as in the other schools 

be an emphasis upon utilizing outside materials and resources, since we” 
regard the entire community as our classroom. t , \ . 



iais) will be provided 
."/However, there will 



The SchVol and the Public School System 



a l/s' c 



There is a need for established channels of communication between the 
alternative school and the other secondary schools in. the district in order 
to promote an awareness of each o ther 1 s pro grams.* — —This iutetLacLion »will 
facilitaJLq = the^iRttn^H3nge _ o^ services among all three junior high schools, 
and will also enable the staff of the new school to prepare for continuity 
between- its program and that of the high school* Finally, such a relation— 

r 4 i . 

ship will be' helpful in fostering innovation in the p u b 1 ic s choo 1 s y s tern, In 
order to meet these^ends , representative^ of_each-of'^EEe^stablished secon- 
dary schools will j»eJLnvi-ted' _ t6' meet periodically during the school year with 
representatives from the alternative junior high school and the Cornell faculty 
coordinator. , ' » 
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APP.EKDI C E S-.. T.O 



A PLAN FOR All ALTERNATIVE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 




- Goals for the Student 



- Evaluation- 



- The Studen.t Body 

* • 



Selection of Teac-Mng Assistan ts 
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GOALS FOR THE STUDENT 



It is important, in this rapidly changing world that school emphasize learning 
how to learn. In keeping with this philosophy, the goals for the students in the 
AJilS ai'e purposely general and weighted toward the learning of ^processes rather than 
subjects . There will* be content , nevertheless , for subject matter is the, vehicle 
through which these processes are learned. Instead of predetermined^ curriculum uni ts, 
h cw ever, are a$ of study will be developed by the staff and students. We desire to 
consider the development of the child as a wholes consequently . ‘intellectual develop- 
ment" to us constitutes more than. merely ! cognitive. growth. 

I. -To develop. an awareness of himself in relation tbhis. intellectual development: 



c- 



• O ' 
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To -demonstrate intellectual abilities and skills * 

1. To demonstrate skills in the. communication arts 

a. reading ability - . ‘ ' 

b. verbal expression 

c. written expression . . 

- d. expression through other media, e.'g. painting, film making 



“27 To demonstrate skills of inquiry 

a. to develop. .mathematical competencies 

b . "to define and select areas df interest 

c. to successfully complete tasks within these areas 

d. to devise his own strategies for solving problems 

e. to develop critical thinking ability 
' f. to experiment with and try new approaches to reach a 4 1 

g. to apply acquired skills to* the solving of new problems 

h. to discover new ways to apply acquired skills- 

i. to question given premises and their validity 

To. develop a feeling of self-worth and a realistic understanding of himself 
1. To develop self-awareness • • „ 



-V 




“2T To develop self-confidence by attempting tasks beyond immediate ability, 
-but not beyond possible reach 

3. - To develop self-direction and self-motivation by 

a. setting his own tasks 

b. seeking help . 

c. working autonomously - , o ~ 

* * 

*4. To develop self-discipline by making commitments and following through on 
'. them . ’ . . • . ''I.* 

4 $ “ • , 

4S 

5. ' To demonstrate self-reliance by independently selecting and rejecting - * 

experiences 

' “ * ■ . ” ^ - • / ’ ' ” 

1 • * * 

6. To develop a tolerance for ambiguity, change, . and differences^. 

7. To develop individual creativity ~ 



-"s 



8.v To develop the ability to creatively deal with stress-producing 
situations . • 



15 
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To 'participate actively in his own physical development 

• ... , f 

1. To understand bodily functions and health 



2. To, participate actively in physical activities' designed to enhance his 
5ical health ‘ ' '""T 



D. To develop a lasting interest in learning 
II. .W 



A. 



develop an awareness of himself iii relation to his environment 

ft - 

_1 environment 
0 



environnient 



/ 



1., To develop social sensitivity and understanding . 

- V . V 

2. • To develop an ability to empathize . 



3. To listen and utilize the ideas of others 

4. To work with and aid others in social and task oriented situations 



5. To develop an awareness and understanding of different cultures and 
life styles • * 



6. To value those relationships ’ which enable him to achieve the . above 
kinds of objectives. --s 



Physical environment 

1. To understand the relationship between man and his environment 
' 2. To- Squire modes of more deeply appreciating the world around him 



EVALUATION 



Any educational innovation if it is truly experimental* must be concerned with . 
outcomes. In order to insure that meaningful progress is occuring as a result of the 
Alternative Junior High School (AJKS), evaluation is. necessary. This is_important • 
for the good of the students and teachers in the school- but- also because of the valm 
of disseminating the findings to interested educators and the general public. 



Evaluation should be consistent with the aspirations and activities of the 
school. “ Therefore, in the statement headed ,J Goals for the Student*' an attempt has 
been made to elaborate the educational goals- of the school. The evaluation of the 
school and its programs will focus upon the congruence between our objectives and 
the actual outcomes.- 



Because of the many objectives stressed in the AJH3, affective" as'well- as. cogr.it 
ive, we envision -its evaluation taking many forms. Some of these will be informal 
and impressionistic. Others will be highly formal.’ l-Jhatever the case, all evalua- 
tions will be systematically employed. 



Because of the, nature and diversity of objectives stressed in the AJHS there is 
a great need for the bulk of the- ongoing evaluation to be informal and continuoir.. 
however, where formal', evaluative instruments are .available and appropriate, to t..e 
needs of the school rhev will be.'used. . Tno search -will continue for pertinent 



'v. 



standardised tests 



t 



: The formal evaluation .of the school will involve standardised tests and use a 
pre' and post test exneriment&l design.; These tests wiU.be' adrtdnistered by outside 
experts haying no connection with the operation of the AJHS. The performance of the 
students on a number of important criteria will be measured- very early in the fall % 
semester. A knowledge of these anteceients will alia-/ for an assessment of student 

provfth in an accurate manner. Sumira tive evaluations .will. — 

“each. school ‘ year. • WITwTU 'enable "a longiudinal analysis of the performance of 
students on these ..variables. . 

General lv this experimental design will .take a relative comparison format. That 
is, the growth of the students in the AJHS will 1 be compare^ with that of equivalent 
samples of students from the other junior high schools which will act as -control, 
groups. The factors uoon which these comparisons are made will be more inclusive 

than simply knowledge of specific facts or even more comp lex -cognitive abilities. 

In addition to measuring intellectual .development- the social-emotional growth o: 
students in the experimental and control O groups will be measured. 

t ' -•* ... - . ■ 



. -,.-A . 

- In the area of intellectual development a wide range of standardised tests are 

available to measure academic achievement.. One" which -is especially relevant to this 
type of- comparative longitudinal study is the Iowa Tests of B'asic Skills.. published 
by Houghton Tafflin Company. This battery of tests measures performance in vocabul- 
ary , -reading* comprehension, language skills, wot-krstudy skills and arithmetic skills. 
There- are two reasons why the Iowa tests are appropriate to our evaluation plans .\ 
"First this is a battery of tests concerned with generalized intellectual skills. 

'Since the AJHS philosophy, is oriented' toward the development of a variety of. concep- 
tual skills- it is desirable to use measures of these rather -than of factual mforma- 
- tion! Also the lev; a tests have a separate battery for each grade through the eighth, 
(the ninth grade takes the eighth grade test). This format is appropriate to our 
purposes' since we plan an annual jpre and post test evaluation. 

After considering a nuirber of te£ts of psychological development, the Se^ma^e 
Questionnaire ••has been selected. This assesses the feelings and behavior of teen- 
agers, in areas such as: impulse control, social relatioiiS, external mastery, 

emotional tone. It should be helpful in assessing social as well as emotiona . 
.development. ' ; . . . 

As well as self-assessment, ratings by others is a valuablc -way of indicating • 
psychological growth. \ good instrument in this regard is the Behavi o r Rati ng — orm-v. 

This is completed by -teachers and is a very: helpful' way. of obtaining before and after 
comoarisons on variables such as : reactions to failure , self-confidence . in nev^ situ- 
ations , sociability with peers, and-the need for encouragement . and reassurance, it 
will supplement other more open-ended teacher .assessments of stuaent development. 

These tests will comprise a-bettery which will, enable a systematic formal evalu- 
rvHon of the growth of students in. the AJHS*; 



- <5h 



* Dfir.iPl Offer > The Psychological T ?orld of the Teen-ager *. /. * * 

Chew York, Bnsic Books, 1969), 286 pp. - * "" 

** Stanley CoopercTuith , The Antecedent ^ -of S elf-Esteem - (W.H. Frcemqn 6 Co. , 19G 2g 3 ^ 
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Less, formalized evaluation will be made in light *of the stated objectives of the 
school. In.>dditipa to complementing the formalized sumwative. evaluations at the = end 
of the year., these^procedures will be used as a means of evaluating the ongoing pro- 
gram^ so ..that decisions .oa changes nay be. made without waiting for the results, of the 
summative- evaluations-.-— ' ‘ ' 



The need for sequential evaluation is especially apparent . in • light of the project 
nature of* the school's curricula. Group projects -and ^individual studies in various 
curricular areas* will be continuously in flux. In order to assess progress and 
improve these offerings., evaluation will, be a continuing •effort^^In..this we will 
’strive to be aware of unexpected gains and unwanted* sl.de effects as well, as- soecifie 
objectives. * ' 

The* ongoing evaluations will take the following forms: t *• ' 

: •• ' - ^ ' •• 

1/ Student evaluation of the program 

2. Student, evaluation of personal progress / . . \ , 

Each student will keep a folder of his work, his thoughts, and his opinions. This 
folder will become a focal point in helping to assess the student's progress. 

3. Teacher evaluation, of the program * ” ' 

, 4. Teacher evaluation of individual students 

Staff meetings will take place at regular intervals (as often as twice per week dur- 
ing the eai'ly phases .of the program)-. At- these meetings systematic attempt's c wi 11 be 
made to evaluate the overall success of programs and projects and the progress of 
individual students in them. Desirable outcomes will be indicated, in advance and 

progress toward these will be marked at predetermined points. 

. ? • . • ' . >*» 

. • • • " .. . .v-fc 

5. Parent e va 1 uat ion^of the program- ’■ . 

.6 4 • Parent evaluation of his child's progress 

Every attempt will be'mclde to pet parents involved in the School's programs from the 
very st art . •• • ... • • • ’ • 

-Individual written evaluations v/i 11 compose a large share of the evaluation 
procedure. This is essential: if any-. long-termtchanges -are to be assessed. However, 
other forms, in particular the conference, will al$o be used. In this case a - • 
written repprt of the subject and decisions made at the con fere nee 'will also be- kept 
on fi'le . ' v 'Sorr.e of ^-he v«c?icus forrrs^of conferences which will be encouraged to take 
place are; 



Hr 



1 . 



2 . 



Student conferences: Students will be offered time to meet alone, to evaluate 

programs-. . • ... - v * ' ■ 



Teacher -conferences: - It has been indica ted that a liais on c omm it-tee— wi-I-1— be- 
established to improve channels of communication between the AJHS and the 
other public shools. Its membership will include, secondary school teachers 
and some AJHS staff. : In addition to its 3 iais on "function, the committee- 
will also function as a team o’f informal evaluators. This interaction with 
other interested teachers will serve as a valuable reference point for the 
AJHS staff members. • . * . 
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Teacher conference time will also be spent assessing the teaching competency 
of the teaching assistants. • ■ . > • • 



3. Parent - conferences : Parents will -be encouraged to meet separately as well 

: as with school personnel. * ... . • ^0 v : \ 



-• -b- 





u.- Student-teacher conferences " / • 

Parent-teacher conferences - ° . 

g Parent-student’ discussions: ' Parents will be encouraged to meet with other 

.. children as well as their «n. It is hoped' that this type or meeting will 

. . provide the '.parent with a feel .for various childrep in the community; IV 

addition to his 

teaciiers and his . parents'. ... ^ 

•• *. • ** “ . ■" . 

7. Parent-teacher-student conferences 

' The Head Teacher and the Cornell Faculty- Coordinator will share the res pons ibil- - 
ity for (1) checkins to see which. of the above types of evaluations are. .usea . . 

' frequently, (2) attempting to find improvements for them and (3) encourageng differ ,.nt 
forms of evaluation, to be. tried. . . - ' . . • ' 
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Evaluation is also necessary in’ order to find out the extent to which the 
in-the^AJHS is equipped for his future. “ 

- Part of "our. research design will be a, long-term attempt to meaoUrt.tli3S.. ; ,..F9? 

up studies will include. both formal and informal evaluation procedures . 



Because program de ve lcprr.e nt~ is still in its early stages. 



modifications in the 
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of evaluation come to light, unis 
recognize the' need for a; cowpreh en - 
S^e»nd we intend to provide the type 



research design may be anticipated as-better modes 
st atement y~h owe ver iriustmot - be - mis underst otrdr-CVJe 

sive and systemative evaluation of the proposed - : n^entlv 

of evaluation which at its very minimum would mat civ the progrem^as^havu prudently 

‘ outlined it . • 

THE STUDENT BODY. . . ■ . ' .. . . 

■ 1 " i . . N> , .* 

There are two steps to deciding who the eighty students will be . is - GGtt3 ' 1 

applications-; second is selecting the final list from those who. have applied. 

Applications will be solicited from parents after a series ^ 3 ^®i^sti^ns C . 

meetings designed to. inform people, about the program and ^f.^^^naUve 

Tt is likelv that parents of many students who would benefit /rom die alternat 

. He Kill try to reach %**««!* 

through consultation with elementary and junior high school personnel, . , 

’ that the Students involved will be included. in informative sessions and in any ce 
cision to apply . ... . 

The final selection of students will' be carried on to insure « ' 

student body as possible-. A wide distribution of students of d V; e ^L f s i s the roal* 
different ages, both .sexes,. _aH^races ,_ahd . various, sccio-economi e-levels _ is th G .• . 

Where selection cannot be made on the basis' of that goal ^ ecau -^ °--^^- e - cwr ^ry— 
students , it wiirbe. made randomly-. In -this-s e l e ^n-c^cmentar/-ar^ 

~I cii ool~pers onnel familiar with the background and neeos of the s.ud^n.s uil 

consulted. - . •_ - ' 

SELECTION OF TEACHING ASSISTA NTS FOR AJHS . . 

- " _ * " . ■ 

Cornell- students whffi-wlyUor teachins b* 

screened by the three professional teachers . and the Cornell faculty c - * . , 

r^ t^ fiLt vear - crLeria for selection will be. 1) sincere interest ,i n< junior high 
school students, 2) participation in the fornulation £f_tt^^.ppU_3)_v:aiin8ness - 
' m^^a-s^st^t-Lit-et^nitnentTOf-titte^hnd-^ffortphpcwrpeten^ tn academe areas 
applicable to a junior hi e h school student. He will am for .12-15 full-ti..e teachlnc 
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